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THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
IN RABBINICAL THEOLOGY 



A. MARMORSTEIN 
London, England 



i. The teaching that there is a blessed life after death, or that 
the dead will be revived from their graves to a better life, or that 
there is hope for the soul behind those invisible clouds dividing the 
past and the future, is a significant finger-post set up on the road 
of theological speculation to mark the development of religious 
thinking. The man to whom the idea was first revealed, the one 
who conceived it fully and proclaimed it, must be regarded as one 
of the greatest thinkers of religious belief of all times. There can 
be no doubt that the doctrine is the climax of belief and the highest 
development possible in theological thought and speculation. It is 
quite natural that we do not find the belief in this doctrine until 
after many centuries of human progress. We may ask such ques- 
tions as: Whence did it originate ? Who taught it first ? and How 
did it develop ? — but we find no answer. What we know for cer- 
tain is that the teaching and belief lived among the Israelites when 
they settled on Jewish soil. Isaiah speaks of "the dead who shall 
arise and the inhabitants of the dust who shall awake and shout for 
joy" (Isa. 26:19). Isaiah also teaches that there will be a resur- 
rection, but only for the righteous; the wicked ones, however, will 
never leave their homes in the dust (chaps. 24-27). It is generally 
thought that this passage cannot be older than the third century B.C. 
But Ezekiel cannot be understood unless we assume that there 
already existed among his people the accepted belief in the resur- 
rection. Thus his book says: "Therefore prophesy and say unto 
them, thus saith the Lord: Behold, O my people, I will open your 
burying places, and cause you to come up out of your burying 
places, and bring you to the ground of Israel. And ye shall know 
that I am the Eternal, when I have opened your burying places, and 
brought you up out of your burying places. And I shall put my 
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spirit in you, and ye shall live, and I shall place you on your own 
ground" (Ezek. 37:12-14). The prophet who uttered these 
prophecies must have believed in the resurrection. Daniel (12:2) 
agrees fully with the view quoted above from Isaiah, for he 
says: "And many of them that sleep in the dust of the ground 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt." Other passages from the Scriptures appli- 
cable to our doctrine will be mentioned in the course of this 
article. In the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha the belief is 
repeated in II Maccabees, I Enoch, and the Testaments. 1 In 
the last two or three centuries before Jesus it was a part of the 
Jewish belief. It is our task to set forth the history and develop- 
ment of this doctrine in rabbinical theology in the centuries after 
Jesus. 

2. Although the belief was fully established at the time when the 
first endeavors were made, which led to one of the greatest crises in 
the history of the world, viz., that development of the Jewish reli- 
gion which resulted in Christianity, we cannot state that there was 
no opposition against the belief. The rabbinical sources testify to 
the doctrine as having been regarded as one of the main teachings 
of Judaism. On the other hand, we see that there was opposition. 
It is probable that the Sadducees were the successors of an older 
school opposing the doctrine of a future life as a part of the reform 
of the old religion of Israel. 2 We know that the Sadducees were the 
conservative party in Israel. To abandon a belief held by former 
generations would contradict the traditions of this party. Josephus 
relates concerning this point: "But the doctrine of the Sadducees is 
this: That souls die with the bodies" (Ant. XVIII, i, 4). They 
denied not merely the belief in a revival after death, but also the doc- 
trine of a blessed future life. It may be that Josephus, in accordance 
with a custom of his, did not like to put their doctrines more clearly, 
because of his heathen readers. The Gospels support the words of 
Josephus by saying that the Sadducees came to Jesus stating that 
there is no resurrection. Jesus proves the doctrine from the pas- 

1 P. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie (Tubingen, 1903), pp. 126-33. 

2 See against this view A both of R. Nathan, chap, v, and Baneth, Magazinfiir die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, (1882), pp. 3 ff. (Ozar Israel, III, 74~7S)- 
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sage: "I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob." This God cannot be a God of the dead but of the living 
(Exod. 3:6; Matt. 23:23-33; Luke 20:27; Mark 12:18; cf. 9:10; 
Recognitions of Clement 1 : 54) . From Acts 4 : 1 we infer that the 
idea of resurrection was the main objection of the Sanhedrim, which 
consisted mainly of Sadducees who fiercely opposed that doctrine. 1 
The Mishna enumerates them among those who have no part in the 
future world as follows : " Whosoever says there is no resurrection 
of the death (mentioned) in the Torah, -that there is no Torah 
(given) from heaven, and the Epicureans" (M. Sanh. xi, 1). The 
point of dispute between Sadducees and Pharisees was therefore 
whether the doctrine can be proved from the Bible or not. It may 
be that in those times the prayer was instituted which was after- 
ward recited by the Jews three times daily: "Thou, O Lord, art 
mighty for ever, Thou quickenest the dead, Thou art mighty to 
save, Thou sustainest the living with loving kindness, quickenest 

the dead with great mercy, supportest the falling, etc and 

keepest Thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto 
Thee, O King, who killest and quickenest and causest salvation to 
spring forth? Yea, faithful art Thou to quicken the dead. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who quickenest the dead." 2 According 
to Elbogen, the repeated pronunciation of the dogma of the resur- 
rection is too marked and cannot be accidental. It was the deliber- 
ate institution of the Pharisees in order to avoid the denial on the 
part of the Sadducees and was instituted during or after the time 
of John Hyrkanus. 3 It is not impossible that the allusion to Exod. 
3:3m the answer of Jesus was chosen purposely with the intention of 
recalling the beginning of the daily prayer (Shemonah Esreh) which 
commences thus: "Blessed art Thou our God, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob," meaning that He is a God 
of the living ones. Then we find another form of benediction: 
"Blessed art Thou who knoweth the number of you all and will 
hereafter judge you. He will in future restore you to life. Blessed 
art Thou who is trustworthy in his word (promise), the quickener of 

1 See A. Buechler, Das Synhedrion (Wien, 1902), p. 99. 

2 Singer's Prayer Book, p. 45. 

3 Geschichte des Achtzehngebetes (Breslau, 1903), p. 51. 
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the dead." 1 This prayer was said by the visitors to the cemetery. 2 
Another instance of combating the disbelievers is given in the 
Mishna Berachoth 54a: All the benedictions in the sanctuary 
ended with the former QblJTI "j/J, but since the Sadducees (or, ac- 
cording to the Tosef ta, the Minim) corrupted their ways and said, 
"There is only one world," they (the rabbis) instituted that people 
should say: dVWI 15*1 DbWH pJ. 3 " Blessed art Thou, O God of 
Israel, from this world to the other world, O Redeemer of Israel." 4 
It is fairly obvious from these passages that in and before the first 
century a.d. there was a party among the Jews which did not 
believe in resurrection. In Christian circles we find the same move- 
ment. II Tim. 2 : 18 mentions Hymenaus and Philetus, who were 
teaching that the resurrection was already accomplished. Paul dis- 
putes (I Cor. 15:12-34) with those who deny the resurrection. 5 

3. We turn now to the rabbis of the second and third centuries 
who endeavored to prove this doctrine from the Scriptures. The 
rabbis were frequently interrogated on the subject by three classes 
of people : (1) the Minim, who might be regarded in this case as the 
successors of the Sadducees; 6 (2) the Samaritans (who did not 
believe in our doctrine as we know from the Recognitions of Clem- 
ent 1:54); and (3) the heathen. Rabban Gamaliel II, about 
no A.D., was asked: "Whence do you derive the teaching that the 
Holy One, blessed be He, will restore life to the dead ? " R. Gama- 
liel quoted from the Torah: "And the Eternal said unto Moses, 
Behold, thou shall lie with thy fathers, and this people will rise up" 
(Deut. 31:16); from the Prophets: "Thy dead men shall live, 
together with my dead body shall they arise, awake and shout, ye 
that dwell in dust, for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth 
shall drop the deceased" (Isa. 26:19); irom the Hagiographa: 
"And thy palate like the best wine for my beloved, that goes down 

1 Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, vi, 22; Jer. Ber. \$d ; b. Ber. 530. Cf. Singer's 
Prayer Book, p. 319. 

2 For other prayers see b. Berachoth, 580, 600; b. Megilla, 176. 

J See Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 17, 1. 8; p. 215, 1. 28; p. 216, 1. 3. 

* Cf. Jer. Taanit. 65^. 

s See Hoenikke, Das Judenckristenlum, p. 153. 

4 See on this point A. Buechler, Das Synhedrion, pp. 72, 78. 
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smoothly, causing those who are asleep to speak" (Cant. 1:10). 
All these proofs were refuted and rejected till he quoted Deut. 31 : 
21, or, according to a different reading, Deut. 4:4 (see b. Sanh. 906). 
R. Joshuah b. Chananja, a contemporary of R. Gamaliel II, wanted 
to prove from the above-quoted passage, Deut. 31 : 16, the doctrine 
of the resurrection and the prescience of God, but only the latter 
was accepted (b. Sanh. gob). The same teaching was handed down 
by R. Jochanan (died 278 a.d.) in the name of R. Simon b. Jochai 
(about 160 a.d., b. Sanh. 906). R. Simon b. Jochai declares, with 
reference to Gen. 3:19: "For dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return," that there is a hint here pointing to the belief in resur- 
rection, since it is not written "And thou shalt go," but "Thou 
shalt return" (see Gen. Rabba xx, 26). R. Eliezer, the son of 
R. Jose, had a dispute about our teaching with the Minim (b. 
Sanh. 90). According to another source the controversy with the 
Samaritans is attributed to R. Simon b. Eliezer (Sifre Numbers, 
§112). 

Finally we have to mention the views of two Tannaites, one of 
whom belonged to the latter part of the second half of the second 
century while the other lived perhaps about 150 a.d., dealing with 
the proofs for the doctrine of the resurrection. R. Jacob said: 
"There is no commandment in the Torah without the reward for 
fulfilling it being mentioned and the doctrine of the resurrection 
being written as it is said: 'But thou shalt in any wise let the 
mother go, that it may be well with thee and thou shalt prolong 
thy days' (Deut. 22:7). One man climbed to the top of a tree or 
a building (in order to fulfil this precept) & he fell down and died. 
Was it well with him and did he prolong his days ? Say: 'That it 
may be well with thee' in this world and 'that thou mayest prolong 
thy days' in the world to come." 1 The other rabbi, R. Simai, says: 
"There is no portion (in the Torah) where the idea of quickening 
the dead is not mentioned, but we are incapable of finding it, as it 
is said (x, 50, 4) : 'He shall call to the heavens from above, and to 
the earth that He may pronounce judgment on his people.' 'He 
shall call to the heavens from above' refers to the soul; and 'to the 
earth, that He may pronounce judgment on his people' refers to 

'See Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 512, 1. 18; b. Hulin 142J; b. Kid. 396. 
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God who judges His people. Whence do you know that we speak 
here of the resurrection of the dead? Because it is said: Come 
from the four winds, O spirit." 1 

In anonymous teachings we find further proofs from the Scrip- 
tures for the biblical origin of the doctrine. Thus from Deut. 32 : 
39: "I slay and I make alive." "I strike and I heal." 2 In the 
citation from Sifre Deut. the following passages from the Bible 
are also enumerated: Num. 23 : 10: "Who has counted the dust of 
Jacob, and the number of the fourth part of Israel ? Let me die 
the death of the righteous and let my end be like his ! " Deut. 33 : 6 ; 
"Let Reuben live and not die"; and finally Hosea 6 : 2 : "After two 
days will He revive us, in the third day He will establish, and we 
shall live before His face." The heretics to support their antago- 
nism quoted Ps. 103 : 18 : "For a wind passeth over it and it is gone." 
But, the rabbis argued, the verse does not refer to death, but to 
the evil inclination. 3 Remarkable is the question of an Epicurean 
who said to a rabbi: "Is it possible that the dead will come to life 
again ? Your forefathers did not believe it whilst you do ? (See) 
what is written in the story of Jacob (Gen. 37 : 35) : ' But he refused 
to comfort himself.' Had he known that the dead would be quick- 
ened would he have refused to comfort himself ?" He (the rabbi) 
said: "Fool! It was so because he knew by means of the Holy 
Spirit that Joseph was alive and we do not accept comfort for the 
living." 4 In the third century R. Joshua ben Levi (b. Sanh. 916) 
and R. Jochanan collected proofs for this doctrine. First from the 
verse: "And ye shall give thereof the heave offering of the Eternal 
to Aaron the priest" (Num. 18:28). "Do you think that Aaron 
lives for ever ? Behold, he did not enter the Holy Land. But it 
teaches us that he (Aaron) will rise from his grave and the Israelites 

1 Ezek. 37:3; Sifre Deut., §306, p. 1320. 

3 b. Pes. 680; b. Sanh. 916; Sifre Deut., § 329. 

3 See Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber, pp. 348, 437; my Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, 
I, 72 ff. 

* Jalkut, 43, e; see Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, 187. For the use of the word "fool" 
in the Polemics see I Cor. 15 : 35-38; Clement ad. Cor. xxiv. 5; Tertullian De resurrec- 
tione 52; Apraates Horn. 8. i, and in the rabbinical polemics, see Mech. 57a/ Gen. 
Rabba liii, 15; xci, 5; Lev. Rabba vi, 6; Pesikta, ed. Buber, p. 2810; Pirke de R. 
Eliezer, chap. 1. 
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will give him the heave offerings. This is a proof from the Torah 
for the doctrine of the resurrection" (b. Sanh. 90&). R. Hijja bar 
Abba states, in the name of R. Jochanan, that we infer this doctrine 
from Isa. 52:8. There it is said: "The voice of the watchmen — 
they lift up the voice, together they shall shout." It is not said 
"they shouted," but "they shall shout." Here we have another 
proof for the doctrine (b. Sanh. 916). A Palestinian rabbi of the 
third century, R. Josia, refuted the proof of heretics: Prov. 30: 16, 
where the grave (seal) and the barren womb are mentioned together 
(b. Berachoth 15&). We see on one side that the heretics sought 
verses in the Bible from which it could be proved that in the Scrip- 
tures there was nothing to rely upon for this doctrine; on the other 
hand, the rabbis were not slow in quoting all the verses which 
might possibly prove this teaching. 

4. The resurrection cannot be experienced but may be proved 
by several passages from the Scriptures. For the believer in ancient 
times it was quite enough to state that the Bible teaches this or that 
idea, not for the heathen or the disbelievers. Through the liturgy 
and the homilies the belief sank deeply into the hearts of the people. 
In the third or fourth century an unknown preacher praised the 
Jews — or according to a various reading the Jewish-Christians — 
for believing in this doctrine and blessing the Lord, "who is trust- 
worthy to revive the dead." 1 In Judaism the prayer and 
confession was on all lips: "We believe and recognize that Thou 
art the one who restores our souls into dead bodies." 2 However, 
the heathen world viewed the doctrine askance, although there 
are indications that the thinkers of the Old World were 
familiar with a similar teaching and thought of a blessed future life. 3 
Still the rabbis were asked: "How will the resurrection take place ?" 
They entered into the problem from various points of view. 

The first question asked ran : " Since the dead are but dust, how 
can dust revive?" This was asked by a man called "Caesar" 

1 Midras Psalms, ed. Buber, p. 240, and Hamanhig, p. 55, by Abraham ben Natan 
of Lunel; cf. my Religionsgeschichtlicke Studien, I, 27 f. 

3 See Midras Psalms, ed. Buber, p. 210; Singei'sPrayer Book,p. 5; Gen. Rabba, 
chap, xlviii; Lam. Rabba, chap. iii. 

3 See Friedlaender, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms., IV, 365 ff. 
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(emperor) of Rabban Gamaliel II. The patriarch's daughter gave 
the answer on his behalf. We have two versions of it. According 
to the first version, she gives an illustration of two workmen, one of 
whom made figures from earth and the other from water. Which is 
held in higher esteem? The latter one said: "He (God) created 
men of water, how much more so is He capable of forming (the 
dead) of dust." According to the other version, she said: "A 
glassblower makes glass which anyone can break, yet he is able to 
mend it. Surely God, who breathes His own spirit into the human 
being, has at least the same power." 1 

A man called Gabiha ben Pasisa, who probably lived before the 
destruction of the Temple, was asked by a Min: "Ye wicked Jews! 
You say that the dead will revive, (true it is that) the living will 
but die, how can the dead revive?" Gabiha answered: "Ye 
wicked people! Woe to you who teach that there is no resurrec- 
tion, seeing that those who have lived not come to life, how much 
more will those who have lived come to life again ? " He (the Min) 
said: "You call me wicked, wait till after the resurrection and I 
will straiten thy crookedness!" Gabiha replied: "If you do it, I 
will call you an experienced doctor and you will receive a good fee" 
(b. Sanh. 91a). 

R. Joshua b. Chananja was asked by the emperor Hadrian: 
"How will God breathe life into a human being in the world to 
come?" 2 A philosopher, Eunamaos of Gadara, wished to refute 
R. Meir's belief in the resurrection. He was ready to grant a 
possibility of a spiritual resurrection, and said: "(Do you think 
perhaps) that all the wool entering the pot comes out of it in the 
same weight?" (b. Hagiga 156). R. Nathan, a contemporary of 
R. Meir, asserts that in the world to come the bodies will be clothed 
in the same garments as those worn at their interment. 3 

R. Hanina b. Hama (about 220-240) dealt with the problem 
whether those who had defects on their bodies would rise with or 

1 b. Sanh. gia; cf. Jewish Review, V. 69. The same parable is quoted by R. Jose 
ben Chalafta, Gen. Rabba, xiv, 8. 

2 Midr. Kohelet Rabba 197, 2; Lev. Rabba, chap, xviii; cf. Jewish Review, v, 72, 
and Gen. Rabba, chap, xxviii. 

3 Jer. Kelaim, chap, ix, p. 7. 
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without their -old defects. From many statements which we are 
about to quote, it seems that the question was frequently asked, and 
resulted in a good deal of popular speculation. R. Hanina says: 
"If one died as a lame man he will revive likewise, if he died as a 
blind man, he will be restored likewise, so that people should 
not say: Some people died and other people were quickened." 1 
The same argument is used by an anonymous author (Gen. Rabba 
95, 1) where it is said: "God could heal those with defects, but 
in order to prevent argument against the doctrine, He does not 
heal them." 2 R. Simon b. Lakis (before 280) said: "There is a 
contradiction in Isa. 35:6 and Jer. 31:7, holding that the dead 
will revive with their defects, but they will be healed afterward" 
(b. Sanh. 916). 

R. Ami, a rabbi of the fourth century, answered the question, 
"How can dust come to life again ?" with the following parable: "A 
king once said to his ministers : Go and erect for me great palaces, 
where there is neither water nor dust. They went and built them, 
yet after a few days the buildings fell into ruins. Then the king 
said: Go and erect palaces where there is plenty of water and dust! 
They (the ministers) said: We cannot do it. The king retorted: 
Where there was neither water nor dust you were able to build it, 
how much more where there is plenty of water and dust." Then 
R. Ami gave the illustration of the mouse as demonstrating the 
possibility of the resurrection (b. Sanh. 91a). 3 

From all these quotations we see that the queries of those who 
doubted the resurrection of the dead took the forms : Is God capable 
of performing this action or not ? How will they revive ? 

It may be interesting to glance at the kindred literature of the 
church. We refer chiefly to two treatises — first, that of Athena- 
goras, and then secondly, that of Tertullian dealing with the resur- 
rection. Athenagoras and Tertullian are both concerned with the 
very difficulties which the rabbis considered in their disputations. 
Thus is the reality of the problem shown. 

1 Midras Eccl. Rabba to Eccl. 1. 4. 

a See Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, 209; R. Beracbja Eccl. Rabba to 1 : 16, and Midras 
Zuta, ed. Buber, p. 85. 

a See Plinius, Hist. Nat., IX, 58, 84. 
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Athenagoras and Tertullian both deal with the following ques- 
tions: (a) Has God the power to revive the dead? (Athenagoras, 
chap. iii). Athenagoras answers: Yes, God is able to do it. Ter- 
tullian goes farther and says: One ought not to regard the lowliness 
of the material (the body), but rather the dignity and the skill of the 
Maker (chap. v). We have seen above how the rabbis met these 
objections, (b) How can God revive those who were killed or 
devoured by wild animals or eaten by fish in the ocean or those who 
were slain on the battle-fields or those who perished in famine? 
(Athenagoras, chaps, iii-viii). Tertullian summarized the ques- 
tions thus: Now you are a shrewd man, no doubt, but will you then 
persuade yourself that, after this flesh has been withdrawn from 
sight and touch and memory, it can never be rehabilitated from 
corruption to integrity, from a shattered to a solid state, from an 
empty to a full condition, from nothing at all to something, from the 
devouring fires, and the waters of the sea, and the maws of beasts, 
and the crops of birds, and the stomach of fishes, and time's own 
great paunch itself, of course yielding it all up again ? (chap. iv). 
In the Jewish apocalyptical literature Elijah points out, no doubt 
with a polemical purpose, that God will gather the elements of 
those who have perished in the high sea and have found their 
grave therein. 1 (c) Shall the blind, the lame, the one-eyed, the 
leper, and the palsied come back again, although there can be no 
pleasure in returning thus to their old condition ? (Tert., chap. iv). 
It is interesting to draw attention to the numerous statements in 
the rabbinical literature which allude to the objections of the here- 
tics which are, of course, also quoted "in very subdued and delicate 
phrases, as suited to the character of our style," as Tertullian 
expresses himself . An anonymous rabbi states : "First as the man 
leaves this world, so will he return to life: a blind man returns 
blind, a lame one lame, and so on. Why ? Has God no power to 
heal them ? Yes, (He has) but they (the heretics) should not say: 
When they were alive, He (God) could not heal them, now after 
death He has healed them. It would then seem to us, that they 
are not the same people, but quite different people." 2 R. Simon b. 

1 Jellinek, Bet-ha Midras, III, 67. 

3 Gen. Rabba xcv, 1 ; cf. Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, 208. 
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Lakis (before 278) also discussed the question (b. Sanh. 916), as we 
saw above. R. Levi states: "After the resurrection all the muti- 
lated ones will recover, except the serpent" (Gen. Rabba xx, 5). 
There seems to have been another question raised: How can there 
be room in the world for all those who have died since the first 
Adam to the resurrection ? z (d) In this category we mention the 
questions put by Tertullian in this way: Will the flesh again be 
subject to all its present wants, especially meals and drinks ? Shall 
we have to suffer pain in our bowels and with organs of shame to 
feel no shame and with all our limbs to toil and labor ? (chap. iv). 
These questions with which the church Father deals at length were 
considered by the rabbis as well. We shall give here only a brief 
content of their doctrines. After the resurrection there will be no 
more death, and the revived will live without pain and sin. 2 They 
eat and drink joyfully and live in pleasure 3 without any evil inclina- 
tion, that is, feeling no shame. 4 There can be no doubt that the 
rabbis endeavored to picture the life after the resurrection in this 
way in order to satisfy all the questioners on these points. 

We infer from this fact that the rabbis as well as the church 
Fathers believed in the resurrection. One may add that they did 
not hold a spiritual interpretation as did Philo; s but believed in a 
real restoration of the body. Epstein wanted to show that there 
were many among the rabbis who shared this view. It is a problem 
still unsolved whether or not these alleged Essene rabbis actually ex- 
isted. First of all we have to consider R. Pinchas b. Jair's teaching : 
"The holy spirit leads to the resurrection of the dead" (b. Aboda 
Zara 206). We cannot see that there is a word about spiritual 
resurrection in this dictum. The other rabbi, Hijja bar Abba, had 
probably never heard of the Essenes and their ideas. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to agree with Epstein's theory. 6 It seems clear 

1 See Tanhuma, ed. Buber, III, 20. 

2 See b. Ros Hasana 31a; Sanh. 9, 2a; Friedmann, Seder Elijahu Rabba (Vienna, 
1902), pp. 7, 20 ff. 

3 Cf. M. Aboth, 4, 1; b. Ber. $a; and see Seder Elijahu, p. 14. 
i b. Sukka 520; Seder Eliah, pp. 19, 81. 

s De cherubim, I, 159; Josephus, Wars, III, 8. 
6 Ozar Hachochma Vehamada, p. 17. 
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that the rabbis did not hold the view of a spiritual resurrection, thus 
agreeing with Athenagoras and Tertullian, although we find that 
some of the church Fathers (e.g., Origen) taught a spiritual resur- 
rection. 1 

5. The resurrection doctrine placed the rabbis of the second and 
third centuries in a difficult position. They were attacked on one 
side by Christians who referred to the reported deeds of Jesus who 
quickened many to life and who proved the doctrine by his own 
resurrection. On the other hand, there were the Gnostics, who 
denied the possibility of the doctrine. Thus we hear Rabbi Jehudah 
(after 135) preaching: "If one tells thee that God will restore the 
dead to life, reply to him: It was already done by Eliiah, Elisah, 
and Ezekiel" (Lev. Rabba, chap, xxvii). This homily cannot be 
interpreted except as a polemical argument against those who laid 
so much stress on the events related about Jesus. The rabbi could 
not have denied the doctrine of the resurrection, which, as we saw 
above, was already established as one of the fundamental dogmas 
of Judaism, without being condemned as a dangerous heretic. He 
wanted to show that the deeds of Jesus were not at all unique. 
Such miracles happened also in the times of the prophets and also 
after their time. 2 The rabbis believed, as many of the midrashic 
legends show, that the pious and righteous are capable of reviving 
the dead. The belief in the resurrection doctrine is one of the most 
familiar motives in rabbinical legends. A few illustrations must 
suffice. A slave of Emperor Antonius died and the patriarch 
(Jehudah the prince) sent one of his pupils, R. Simon b. Chalafta, 
to restore the slave to life. 3 King David was restored to life for a 
brief period at the dedication of the Temple in Jerusalem (Exod. 
Rabba viii, 1). We know now that such legends influenced in 
marked degree the legends of the saints in the mediaeval literature. 4 
It is obvious that Jews believed that pious learned and great men 

1 See Harnack, Dogmengeschichle, I, 223. 

3 See my Religions gesckichlliche Studien, I, 37. 

3 See Lev. Rabba x, 4. 

* See about them H. Guenther, Die christliche Legends des Abendlandes (Heidel- 
berg, 1910), pp. 25 ff.; cf. Gaston Pons, Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Volkskunde, 
XIII, iff. 
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in the past as well as in the present were and are powerful enough 
to perform miracles which master even the angel of death and 
thereby overcome even the limits set by Nature herself. This was 
used as the test in the eyes of many Jews with regard to Jesus' 
mission, and wherever Paul and the apostles referred to these facts, 
Jews were silenced thereby. 

We have given proofs for the undeniable fact that the rabbis 
fought against disbelief in the doctrine of the resurrection. It is a 
great mistake to assume, as is generally done by historians dealing 
with the first three centuries, that Jews abandoned their propaganda 
among the nations of the world and ceased to preach and call on 
the name of the God who created heaven and earth! and lost their 
courage to fight idol-worship and heathen mannerless customs after 
the first century when the church was first established. The rabbis 
did not give way. They fought bravely, true to their convictions 
and ancient mission, as their numerous sermons and statements tes- 
tify. That their voice was not heard as it ought to have been was 
surely not their fault. The visible effect of their teaching was in 
no way equal to their great efforts. The reason is quite obvious. 
They were a small and moreover an oppressed minority; and even 
in spiritual matters might unfortunately ousts right. They had also 
to strive against many political and social hindrances and obstacles. 
Finally, owing to foreign influence and the great persecutions to 
which they were subjected, they had to keep their own people true 
to their religious ideals, a very difficult task when all the world's 
hatred and enmity surrounded them. We find opposition to the 
doctrine of the resurrection in the third century. Rabbi Simon ben 
Lakis (before 280) says: "If one tells thee that the dead will not 
revive, tell him there was Elijah, who revived the dead." 1 The 
Minim (or heretics) here are surely not Christians (Kare^oxv^) but, 
as is always the case, they were heretics. 2 

The rabbis give us the name of a famous heretic, Elisa ben 
Abuja (about 130), who denied the resurrection dogma. 3 But they 

1 See Tanhuma, ed. Buber, IV, 41; Num. Rabba, chap, xiv, Agadat Bereschit., 
ed. Buber, p. 106. 

' See the Hibbert Journal, Vol. Ill, No. 1 (1904), p. 196; Professor H. Oort's 
learned review on Christianity in Talmud, by R. Travers Herford (London, 1903). 

3 See Midr. Kohelet Rabba clxxiii, 29. 
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also give us another type of heretic, who opposed this teaching. We 
have reference to "Esau." It is a very important point, and we 
refer to it briefly, for the understanding of Haggada generally and 
the rabbinical Haggada in particular. The point is that they repre- 
sented the characters and habits of the biblical personages according 
to their own view and judgment. Of course the goodness and the 
saintliness of the pious patriarchs and prophets are glorified to the 
utmost in the light of piety and reverence, while the wickedness 
and cruelty, the faithlessness and atrocity of those who were con- 
demned by the Scriptures, are depicted in the most glaring colors. 
Whether this attitude was just or not is not our concern. It 
reflects, however, the thoughts and ideas of the men who uttered 
these statements, and the circumstances which produced them. 
We know that the Gnostics liked such names in the Scriptures which 
were disliked by pious and good people. Thus Cain, the generation 
of the flood, Esau, Korah, Balaam, and so on became the heroes of 
the heretics. 1 We can therefore assert that when the rabbis speak 
of Esau as being a man who denied the resurrection, 2 they really 
meant their own contemporaries, who, whether they chose Esau as 
their ideal or not, did not accept this doctrine. We do not wish to 
imply that only this sect did not believe in the resurrection, for we 
find the denial also attributed to Cain and of course to his followers; 
however, the sect of Esau, so called by themselves or by the rabbis, 
existed. 

Finally let us refer to a few of the rabbinic conceptions as to the 
resurrection. The resurrection will take place either before or after 
the advent of the Messiah. Old Tannaitical sources distinguish 
between the days of the Messiah and the time of resurrection. 3 
The resurrection will be one of the signs heralding the advent of the 
Messiah, according to the Didache, xvi, 6. This idea is borrowed 
from the Sybilline Oracles. 4 The rabbis did not share this view. 
They held that the resurrection will take place after the appearance 

1 See Jrenaus, Adv. Haer, I, 31. 

2 See Gen. Rabba 63, 20; Pesikta Rabbati 480, 496; Midr. Psalms, p. 100; Ps. 
Jon. Gen. 36. 

3 See Klausner, Die messianiscken Vorstellungen, pp. 18 ff. 
* See Hoennicke, Das Judenchristentum, p. 358. 
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of the Messiah. 1 In the later Jewish apocalyptical literature this 
sign plays an important part. We read that the Messiah comes to 
the Israelites and reveals himself, whereupon they say: "Go and 
revive the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." The patriarchs 
say: " Go to Adam; he shall be the first to be restored to life, then 
we come." 2 Another remarkable feature of these speculations is 
that those who are buried in Palestine will be the first to be revived. 3 
As we have already said, the mutilated will also be quickened, but 
with their defects ; afterward God will heal them. 4 Even those who 
found their graves in the depths of the sea — a problem dealt with 
at length by Athenagoras and Tertullian — will be quickened to life. 5 
The Pirke of R. Eliezer, a very important book of the sixth or 
seventh century (an English translation of which, by Rev. Gerald 
Friedlaender, will appear shortly) devotes an entire chapter to our 
problem (chap, xxxiv). Thus the belief in the resurrection became 
one of the most important dogmas of Judaism. Fortified by this 
belief, Jewish warriors, few in number, fought the innumerable 
legions of Rome (the children of Edom and Esau). Jews bore all 
their countless sufferings and the indescribable cruelties of martyr- 
dom in many lands a thousand and thousand times during their his- 
tory. The speculations of philosophers and theologians concerning 
a bodily or spiritual resurrection mattered very little. What did 
matter was what the rabbis taught concerning eternal reward and 
punishment. Israel believed and felt in its heart that the Day of 
Judgment would come, when God alone would decide who was 
right and who was wrong. This is in our days not merely the par- 
ticular belief of a small community, but, through the teaching of 
Israel, the majority of believers of all denominations look forward 
to the great Day of God, when might will give way to right. 

1 See the material in Klausner's book quoted above, pp. 22-23. 
3 See Jellinek, Bet-ha Midras, III, 13; Horovitz, Bet Eked Agadot, I, 58; Wer- 
theimer, Leket Midrasim, pp. 6, 12. 

> See Joma 71a; Gen. Rabba, lxxiv, 1; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, 214. 
< See Gen. Rabba xcv, 1; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, 208. 
5 See Jellinek, Bet-ha Midras, III, 67. 



